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Why Emily Skillings? 

After John Ashberv died on September 3rd, 2017, I began googling tributes to him 
by members of the poetry community and found “Always Becoming: Remembering 
John Ashberv,” an article written by a young poet who had been his assistant for 
his last seven years. Ashberv’s assistant? Seven years? You’ve got to be kidding! 

Twenty-one, a recent New School grad, Emily Skillings got an email from her 
mentor, Marcella Durand, asking if she had any interest in being Ashbery’s 
assistant: 

On the day I interviewed for the position I arrived at John’s Chelsea apartment 
to meet with his husband, David Kermani (a person whose presence in my life I 
cherish as much as JA’s), and though I did not meet John that day, I heard the 
sounds of his typewriter in the next room. He was working on his translation of 





Arthur Rimbaud’s Illuminations, tty first associations with John are with this 
sound, a marvelous clicking in the atmosphere. This was real life.... 

I will miss, so much, taking dictation. The way I got to be a kind of conduit for his 
letters, his voice towards others. John used his correspondence as a platform for 
playing with language and modes of address. Which made sense, since his poems, for 
me, have often been spaces that activate that sacred and strange space of being 
spoken to (but from where?).... 

I began googling Emily Skillings, devouring everything I could find, seduced by 
what I believed were Ashberv’s words in Skillings’s poems, eventually 
transitioning to appreciating her own amazing voice. 

I read her poems, and liked them. And the more I read, the more I liked. One of the 
first poems of hers that I read was Carpet Town which begins: 

I walked into the ugly carpet 
and decided to live there. 

Everyone was there already, 

all the cats I ever loved, my favorite sodas 

and snack cakes, 

most of my friends and family. 

The people’s names were slightly altered, 
but only by a few letters 
and they were people I loved 
and recognized. I wasn’t worried. 

I found a warm spot on the southeast corner 

near the puke-green stripe 

and settled in 

really got comfortable 

with the tinny sounds 

and the body soil 

and the faint feet smell 

and this squeaking sound like grass weeping 

whenever you moved or someone greeted you 

with a wave or deep bow. 

And I was in love with the way the carpet 
held you in place, almost like a delightful, 
straightjacket tightness.... 

With wordmagic like this, I was hooked! 

Bio 

Emily Skillings is a dancer and a poet. She was born in Brunswick, ME and received 
degrees from The New School (BA in Dance and Writing, 2010) and Columbia 
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University School of the Arts (MPA in Poetry, 2017) where she was appointed 
Creative Writing Teaching fellow. 

She is a member of the Belladonna* Collaborative (http://www.belladonnaseries.org), 
a feminist poetry collective, event series, and nonprofit publisher that promotes 
the work of experimental women writers.. With poet Adam Pitzgerald, she co¬ 
curated the exhibit “John Ashbery Collects: Poet Among Things” at Loretta Howard 
Gallery. 

She is the author of two chapbooks: Backchannel (Poor Claudia) and Linnaeus: The 
26 Sexual Practices of Plants (Ho, Dear/ Small Anchor Press), and one full-length 
collection, Port Not (The Song Cave). 

She has taught poetry and interdisciplinary studio courses at Poets House, 
Columbia University, The New School, Yale University, and through Brooklyn Poets. 

formally trained in ballet and modern dance, she has performed and 
choreographed throughout New York City. 

Skillings is currently working on a linked series of poems that imagine a voice 
for the mother figure in Pearl (Perle) an anonymous and formally intricate late 
14th-century allegorical poem that catalogues a father’s lament for his deceased 
child (“she slipped from me through grass to ground”), in which no mother is 
mentioned or present. 

Her interests include feminist poetry, ekphrastic poetry, Oulipian forms, the New 
York School, interdisciplinary poetics and pedagogy, phenomenology, constraint- 
based writing, flaneurism and writing on walking, writing on identity, Ecopoetics. 

She splits her time between Brooklyn and Hudson, NY. 

Poetics 

Skillings’s words ... 

A lot of my poems have to do with being a female and being on the internet. 

The Ashbery poems I had already encountered had coaxed me out of what I’d found 
to be a limiting, even stultifying, preoccupation with ’’meaning"and "framing" 
that I had felt pressure to extract from others’ poems and produce in my own.... 

[Ashbery] taught me to cultivate a love for the minor, the underplayed, the ”B” 
poem or film, the word that was just a bit off, the clunk and the goofy shift.... 

When you were with him, he would create these calm yet energetic rivers among 
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topics, citations, quotations, bits of loose cultural detritus gleaned from the 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals he was consistently glued to.... 

I have this glorious case of amnesia when it comes to even my favorite Ashbery 
poems; I never quite recall what they are going to do next and they rarely feel 
the same as the last time I read them. Soul elsewhere. The last memory left. He did 
not instruct people on how to read his poetry, but rather encouraged the reader 
to develop their own associations within it. Because of this generosity, the poems 
will be fresh and new each time we visit them. 

Others’ Comments ... 

Although her language sometimes suggests she is from another planet, Emily 
Skillings knows how history happens on ours: “There was a history there of men 
overtaking and rebuilding and casting to ruin, then drawing up new plans, 
beginning anew, hesitating, revising only to tear down and build again, and 
always slightly off-center.” This is about as normal as things get in this 
staggeringly beautiful, wildly offkilter account of daily life, or in Auden’s 
words, “A way of happening, a mouth.” Whatever, fort Not is a savagely brilliant 
debut. - John Ashbery 

In her highly anticipated debut collection, Port Not, Emily Skillings creates an 
“atmosphere for encounter,” akin to searching for meaning through lip-reading. We 
soon realize that these poems are speaking to us in tones that appear elegantly 
improvisational And while the poems may “shout from the periphery,” it is not 
without reason, but because of their desire to direct the reader to a created space 
- a world that allows for “curved logic,” “that dirty, off-gold color,” “middle- 
class nausea,” and “metallic power” to coexist. The mysteries here embrace a 
natural, physical music, pulling us into a moving current of painted images, 
poetic histories, and draped bodies evaporating to reveal others behind them, as 
quickly as they appear. - Amazon 

Emily Skillings’s beauteous first book is an instruction manual on how to live 
your life. What is a book when it’s a blush? A dropdown etiquette c/o flowers and a 
way to teach yourself: how to backchannel your garden, how to be a matron of no, 
how to wipe your dirt on other people, how to talk nice to the Holland Tunnel, how 
to shake in Carpet Town, how to make your sinuses more operatic, how to surrender 
a glacier. With each lesson, Eort Not brushes back our inhibitions and dismantles 
our intentions. - Tan Lin 

Emily Skillings throws you a lot of curves and I like that. Her poems are actually 
pretty dense and then suddenly she shifts (knowingly) into a radiant simplicity. I 
love her trembling, and though she asks “is trembling / always bad?’ it’s clear she 
knows it’s not. Emily’s just trying to make us watch better. I love this poet’s 
compulsive sense of risk, her sense of humor. I love her dread. I love her love of 
detail Her revulsion. So finally, basing this opinion on my exploration of this 
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one writer, I’ll say that bitches are smart. Emily Skillings is very special. I’ll 
keep reading her. - Eileen Myles 

Poet and dancer Skillings beckons readers down a rabbit hole of lush sensory and 
imaginative experiences in her fabulously eccentric, hypnotic, and hvpervigilant 
debut. Through the iridescent kaleidoscope of her mind’s eye, she methodically 
explores her personal “Encyclopedia of World Mythology-sized feelings” with 
refreshing candor. Skillings makes frequent literary and visual art references 
without being obscure or pretentious. Recurring themes include cosmic 
spontaneity, liberation, cooperation, contrarianism, and labor. One of Skillings’s 
greatest charms is her saucy, nonchalant feminist discontent; in one poem, she 
analyzes the boredom expressed by Roman heroine Lucretia as portrayed in 
various paintings of her stabbing herself, as if the knife was a “casual reminder 
/ between her tits that life is suffering, / and a certain quota of daily blood / is 
needed for a decant into that ancient / ceremonial chalice of feminine shame.” 
Skillings also employs bold metaphors, as when she uses war strategy as a means 
to teach sexual communication: “The first thing to know about running across the 
battlefield is that if she’s not relaxed, she’s not going to enjoy it.” Trained in 
dance, Skillings is particularly attuned to motion and physicalitv in space, and 
her attention to white space, repetition, and unconventional syntax result in 
perceptive, precise poems marked by intriguing subtleties. - Publishers Weekly 

Prank O’Hara is alive and well and living in Brooklyn in the body of a woman who 
sings vibratory odes to the deep conditioning of language’s ability to keep us 
company on nights both hot and cold. In-between back channels and side projects, 
Emily Skillings’s poems shine clear, “skillfully point(ing) at something / by 
connecting it to a term,” climbing out into our thoughts both mod and physical, 
making the poem a very holdable object. - Lee Ann Brown 

Emily Skillings’s new collection of poems, Backchannel, is packed with 
sophisticated surprises. Her poems are delightful meditative mantra loops that 
leave me laugh-gasping with her ability to tickle and stab at the very same time. 
Skillings writes of canaries, shitsponges, bacteria rafts, and a site in Alaska 
known as “Dispersed Media Steepletop.” Who could ask for anything more? This 
chapbook is a funny and fierce debut worthy of your attention and love. - Todd 
Colby 

Skillings reinvigorates the familiar, disrupting common images and expressions in 
stark and bizarre ways. By distorting images of a shooting, suffering, distance, 
intimacy, and the sky as part surreal, Skillings paradoxically allows her reader 
to see them clearly. - Lucy Tiven 

The undeniable charm of Emily Skillings’s poetry is its brutal honesty. Her poems 
aren’t pretty, in the traditional way that a poem is pretty, but they mesmerize. 
She is imaginative and funny, playing with opposing themes of being dirty and 
trying to become clean. - Kianna Stupakoff 
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Q&As (excerpts) 


1. Prom arts.columl3ia.edu/news/wrimeet-emily-sJdllings-17-poet-and- 
teacher 11/3/17 by Corinne Lestch 

Q: How did your time at Columbia influence your writing and your process? What is 
one thing you still vividly remember from your time there? 

A: My time at Columbia was instrumental to not only finishing my manuscript (and 
book) but to continuing and opening my life as a writer, teacher, and reader. The 
thing I most appreciated about the program was the ability and encouragement to 
take seminars with incredible faculty. It was the reason I chose Columbia, as so 
many MIA programs focus solely on the workshop model as the way through which 
to improve and strengthen “craft.” I have come to believe almost exactly the 
opposite, that reading widely (and outside my genre) and having conversations 
about texts, practice, and history were the most important aspects of my MIA 
experience, and led me towards new spaces and registers in my poetry. I am so 
grateful to Columbia for this space to read and write and be. 

I am unable to choose one moment. Here are four: 

Dorothea Laskv had us visualize our books as both maps and necklaces in our 
thesis workshop. 

I remember a class I took on Jorge Luis Borges with the incredible Alberto 
Manguel, and reading, line by line, “Tlon Uqbar, Orbis Tertius.” The ability to 
work that slowly through a text is something I’d never experienced as a student. 
Reading as slow as composition, I thought. 

Richard Howard introduced me to the work of A. R. Ammons, for which I am forever 
grateful. He also inserted the word “heavy” in front of the word “body” in one of 
my poems, an essential intervention. 

Timothy Donnelly gave us a prompt to write an ode to an “everyday but 
idiosyncratic act” (based on a terrific poem by Ross Gay called “Ode to Sleeping in 
My Clothes”). It was the most delightful prompt I’d ever been invited to complete, 
and resulted in a poem called “I Love Wiping My Dirty Hands on Other People’s 
Things.” In another prompt, he asked us to listen to Donna Summer’s “MacArthur 
Park” on repeat. 

Q: What is the relationship between art and dance and your writing? How does each 
inform the other? 

A: I think being a dancer before I was a writer helped me to think about space as 
malleable and in conversation with the body and voice of the artist. There is the 
space that is inside words and their sounds, the space of the page, the spaces 
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created by images, the poem’s landscape, and the space of the context in which you 
are writing. I think if I get some of these spaces to interact inside a poem I have 
written something worth sharing with others. I see poems as little dances in this 
way - collisions and encounters of images and sounds, all immersed in their own 
music and atmosphere/mood. As a dancer, I was trained to think about “kinesphere,” 
the space the body takes up at any given moment (a kind of physical volume), and I 
think I’ve translated this concept in writing as scope. What is the scope of the 
voice in this poem? How am I tuning the aperture of this poem? Training in 
improvisatory dance helped me, to some extent, to make dynamic, on-the-spot 
language choices. 

In dance, especially with ballet, you learn through repetition. I often repeat 
phrases in my poems or get caught up in anaphora, which often has the effect of 
both engraining and destabilizing the repeated word or phrase. There is a kind of 
exhaustive action you can do to language that I learned through performance. My 
father, in reference to repeated wear on household objects, called this “the 
durability test.” 

Q: Is there any advice you can share for students or young poets pursuing the 
craft in our current times? 

A: I think being a poet is so much more than writing poetry. A big part of it is 
helping other writers and artists, so my biggest piece of advice would be to 
support other writers as much as you are able, by reading and teaching their 
work, hosting them for readings, reviewing their books, forming collectives or 
presses, providing comments on their work, telling them their work is important to 
you. Doing this labor, for me, is an integral part of poetry, the ethos of it. Allow 
yourself the time and space to cultivate obsessions. Choose very carefully what 
outside pressures and expectations determine and form aspects of your work and 
process. 

Q: Your first full-length collection of poems, Port Hot, recently came out. What 
was the process of working on this, and when did you know it was ready? 

A: The book was my thesis, and it was (for the most part) entirely written at 
Columbia, save for a few poems. Many poems came out of prompts given to me 
directly by Lucie Brock-Broido (whose course reader for the first-year poetry 
seminar is one of the most wonderful and mysterious anthologies ever assembled - 
it’s kind of a legendary document!) as well as Cathy Park Hong, Timothy Donnelly, 
and Dorothea Lasky. 

When I submitted it to The Song Cave (with zero expectations that they would 
publish it) the manuscript wasn’t yet ready to be published. The editors, Alan 
Pelsenthal and Ben Estes, really guided me through editing and ordering the 
manuscript. It was a gentle and intuitive process, and I took about 6 months to 
revise the manuscript into a book. It felt ready when I couldn’t physically look 
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at it any longer. 


Q: What are you currently working on? How do you balance teaching and writing? 

A: As a student, I always found it so exciting to study with writers who taught 
the things they were currently interested in and working through themselves - 
there was a feeling of being on a journey together. In this way, I see teaching 
writing as so much an extension of my own process of learning. 

I’m currently working on a book-length poem sequence called Mother of 
Pearl about the state of the environment, the “necropastoral” (to borrow a term 
from Joyelle McSweeney), and whether or not I want to eventually have children. 

It uses fragments of language from the anonymous 14th-century Middle English 
poem “Pearl,” Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, lyrics from Roxy Music’s song 
“Mother of Pearl,” and probably eventually a few more sources. It is a very 
different experience than writing “Port Not,” both because it is more of a 
“project” than a collection, and because it relies on/is building itself around 
found language. I recently described its current state as a word document I open 
once in a while and “panic into.” I also want to start writing a novel but don’t 
quite know how! 

2. From huffpost.com 04/26/2016 "by Jonathan Hohratsch 

Q: Let’s say you happen to overhear two poets talking about poetry. One of them 
asks the more well-read poet, “What stands out most about Emily Skillings’s 
poetry?’ What do you hope the responding poet notices about your work? 

A: In the way many pleasures can also be nightmarish, the idea of overhearing 
what others are saying about me has always been a kind of horrific fantasy of 
mine. I learned how to read lips as a child when I became convinced that the other 
girls in my ballet class were talking about me as I danced, criticizing me. I’d look 
in the mirror, alternating glances between my own body (in order to correct it) and 
their mouths. Sometimes I convinced myself I’d made out a fragment of their 
cruelty and I’d take it around with me for the rest of the day. In this way my 
early dancing became fueled by criticism. 

Your question is actually much nicer! I guess I would almost always be more 
interested in hearing from the less “well-read” poet in this scenario. A few people 
who are close to me have said my poems are musical, which surprised me since that’s 
not something I pay attention to when I’m writing. I like the idea that this might 
happen naturally. I might like to overhear that my poetry melds different 
registers, or that it feels physical or tactile. 

Q: Last year in an interview I asked John Ashberv to name some promising young 
poets. You were one of five names that he mentioned. Has Mr. Ashbery been an 
influence on you? 
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A: John Ashbery’s work is like this supportive mesh or nourishing mist that 
surrounds my poetry. It’s more a way of connecting sensibility to practice than a 
concrete poem-to-poem influence. Influence feels too direct, too storied a word. His 
poems have taught me how to connect seemingly disparate art forms, dictions, 
images and tones but most importantly they have underscored the importance of 
creating your own logic(s) and allowing others an entry way into them. An Ashbery 
poem captures this process of the many translations between sensation, thought, 
connotation and spoken/written language. One thing about poetry that obsesses me 
is how it creates a space where you are being spoken to, however directly or 
indirectly, and John’s poems have this feeling of direct/indirect address that 
captivates and opens possibilities. I’m so grateful for his poems. He’s also been 
incredibly generous with younger poets, and that has influenced my desire to 
support other writers. 

Q: Can you describe your writing process? 

A: Not really other than its constant shifting. I have never been able to establish 
a routine in (in writing or in life—not to artificially separate the two) and so I’m 
constantly upending my own practices. Last night I wrote a poem in my internet 
browser bar because I wanted the challenge of not allowing myself to break the 
line or see much of what I’d already written. 

I often give myself arbitrary constraints. I write a lot on my phone using the 
notes app (or record myself while walking) and then compose in bed. I’m 
embarrassed to say that I use twitter as a kind of early-stage drafting space. 

I revise heavily as I’m writing, and so my revisions after the fact usually consist 
of very small edits or throwing the poem out entirely. This has been changing 
recently, though. I think I’m getting better at revising and reimagining work. It’s 
always been the hardest part for me, I think because I’m afraid of losing an 
improvisatory quality. 

Q: What are at least three traits that generally make a great poet? 

A: I don’t think traits make a great poet. I don’t know what makes a great poet. I 
think we’ve leaned away from preoccupations with greatness and this is a relief 
to me. I often become obsessed with things that are marked by what one might call 
“badness,” that are sloppy or excessive or loud - art with leaks. There are 
incredible poets everywhere writing interesting work and poets who make work 
that is not so interesting to me. Some do both! Isn’t it better this way? I’m 
constantly thankful and elated that a lot of poetry exists that I’m not into, it 
makes the field feel open and active, and also makes me reassess my priorities 
(unless this work is in any way misogynist, transphobic, racist or homophobic - 
then I’m both actively disinterested and wanting to work against that work to 
create spaces where that work can no longer thrive). 
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I do know that some of the poets I often respond to are some combination of 
misanthropic and extremely generous. They also might think of themselves as 
collectors, or perhaps they ask more questions of the world than they provide 
answers. Oh I think a lot of really great poets, to quote the incredible Dorothea 
Lasky, “say crazy shit all the time.” But after going back to her poem I realize 
I’ve quoted her incorrectly, and that she, in her phrasing, suggests we may have 
stopped: “Poets should get back to saying crazy shit / All of the time.” I think we 
should too. 

3. From brookl 3 mpoets.org/poet/emily-skillings 

Q: What are you working on right now? 

A: I’m about to start teaching my first class, a six-week course on walking and 
writing at Columbia. I’m also finishing up my MPA and assembling my first 
collection of poems. I just embarked on a very long poem about a giant pile of 
post-apocalyptic digital and physical trash/garbage/ref use/junk/scrap and a 
relationship it has with a bordering canal. Once in a while the canal sweeps a bit 
of trash from the pile out to sea, and the poem is the conversation between the 
two entities. I’m thinking of it as a libretto. I’m also writing a long poem about 
“Mother of Pearl” by Roxy Music. It’s my favorite song! 

Q: What does a poetry community mean to you? Have you found that here? Why or 
why not? 

A: On a personal level the simultaneous ability to be held and held accountable, 
to be supported and challenged. I have definitely felt loved and cared for and 
supported in this city. I think of the New York City poetry community as composed 
of different but ultimately collaborative and porous microclimates. 

Q: Who are your poetry mentors and how have they influenced you? 

A: Marcella Durand was my mentor in college. She told me I was a poet and has been 
a motivating and nurturing factor in my life since 2008. My poetry mentors are 
always shifting. I was encouraged and raised and endowed politics by feminist 
poets associated with Belladonna*, a collectively run press and event series that 
was started in 1999 (Rachel Levitsky, Jennifer Pirestone, Krystal Languell, r. 
erica dovle, erica kaufman, Barbara Henning). Timothy Donnelly and Dorothea 
Lasky have been incredibly generous teachers and have influenced my writing so 
much in the last two years. My close circle of readers and trusted friends inspire 
me and help me along. 

Q: Describe your reading process. Do you read one book at a time, cover to cover, or 
dip in and out of multiple books? Do you plan out your reading in advance or 
discover your next read at random? Do you prefer physical books or digital texts? 
Are you a note-taker? 
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A: I’m always reading multiple books at once. I rarely read books of poetry in 
sequence. I’m a big dipper. I am trying to get better at caring about plot. When I 
read prose I am usually more traditionally attentive. I always read with a pen, 
but usually just to underline. 

Q: Where are some places you like to read and write in Brooklyn (besides home, 
assuming you like to be there)? 

A: I take notes on my phone at poetry readings and sometimes worry it looks like 
I’m texting. Otherwise I read/write on the subway and in bed. I take down notes on 
my phone throughout the day and sometimes record my voice while I’m walking to 
transcribe later, but there’s no composing happening unless I’m on the subway or 
in bed. OK, that’s not completely true because on Tuesdays I sometimes write in 
Columbia’s ethnomusicologv library. There’s a great view (complete with gargoyles) 
and absolute quiet and these huge tables. And when I’m traveling upstate to visit 
my partner I can write a little on the bus or in his apartment. 

4. Prom yaledail3mews.com/blog/2017/ll/10/the-writing-skills-of-emily- 
skillings/ 11/10/17 by Carrie Manino 

Q: How did you first begin writing? 

A: It happened in a couple stages. I wrote in high school and started to love 
poetry, and my gateway poet was Emily Dickinson, which I feel like is a lot of 
American people’s first exposure to poetry, and I loved the way that her poems 
were very small on the page but expanded out into the universe. They’re very 
huge poems, and you could talk about them and think about them forever, even 
though they were the size of a postage stamp. I never journaled or kept a 
notebook or anything, but I did have this hatbox — I would write little poems on 
pieces of paper and put them in the hatbox and I kept it in my closet, and that 
was a weird kind of space where I first started storing writing, but they weren’t 
good poems by any means. Then I was a dancer for many years, and I went to 
undergrad for dance at The New School, and there I started taking poetry 
workshops. That’s when I first started thinking, “Oh, I might be a writer.” I danced 
for many years, but now I’ve transitioned over to writing. 

Q: You received an MBA at Columbia. Do you think that graduate school is 
worthwhile for writers? Do you think it’s necessary? 

A: I don’t think it’s necessary at all as far as the writing is concerned. If you’re a 
self-driven person, I think you can develop your own methods of keeping your 
writing practice and getting feedback from peers, and this idea that you need an 
MBA or a PhD to be a writer is a little silly. But I do think that what MBA 
programs do and what they did for me is - I wanted time to focus on my writing 
and to be reading again. I was reading, but I loved being in class and I missed it. 

I think a good MBA program will have you reading and being in seminars and 
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lectures as much as in workshop. It becomes imbalanced when you’re stuck in this 
zone of your own work, it becomes an echo chamber. What I loved about my program 
is I was really encouraged to take classes outside of my genre and study outside 
of the workshop model, which works for a lot of people but doesn’t work for some 
people. It’s all about figuring out what you like. I like being in workshops, but I 
also like talking about texts more, so that’s why I chose that particular program. 

Q: Did you go right after college? 

A: No. I know a lot of people get [a] PhD straight out of college. iAfter college] I 
spent a lot of time working for different arts organizations. I was a personal 
assistant to some poets - I still am, and I think it’s really wonderful to try to, if 
you can and if you feel drawn towards Lit], to do work that supports other writers, 
so I took those four years after undergrad to work with Belladonna, which is this 
feminist press and events series I still work for. I started as an intern there 
when I was an undergrad, and now I’m a board member and editor. I did lots of 
events, I worked, I didn’t take any classes or workshops, really. Then I was asked 
to teach a couple of one-off workshops and decided that I wanted to pursue 
teaching more and that I better get my MPA if that was something that I wanted 
to do. I also wanted that dedicated time to write. Some people don’t need that 
structure, but I loved it. 

Q: Your first full-length collection was published this October by The Song Cave. 
What was the process of publication like? 

A: The Song Cave was always my dream press for my first book. I wasn’t working on 
a project book in grad school, I just had a bunch of poems that were all written in 
my voice, but I thought at the time Lthat] there iwas] an overarching feel Then I 
did some work thinking about sequence - thinking about what space, what voice are 
these poems coming from? I put them together, I cut some out, I showed it to some 
people, I sent it to Song Cave’s open reading period, and they took it. And I was 
very surprised. It was the first time I had sent my book out, which is a very 
unique experience - I felt a little guilty, but I’m just so grateful because the 
poets and writers and artists that Song Cave publishes are some of the writers 
that are most important to me. They both really helped me through editing the 
manuscript - it was not anywhere near done - both Leditors] sent me edits 
separately, Land it] was interesting to see what they Leach] focusLed] on. The editors 
are Ben Estes and Alan Pelsenthal, and their input was so crucial At one point, 
they told me to cut a few poems, and I felt this immediate sense of relief, like 
these poems don’t belong in this book, they can go in another book. Through them 
helping me edit the book, some sort of narrative started to appear, and I was able 
to put them in an order that felt meaningful for me and to start to think about 
creating an experience for a reader, so I feel very grateful for that. 

Q: Do you have any advice for aspiring writers? 
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A: You have to find a delicate balance between being open, which I think is so 
much a part of seeing and absorbing and being curious, and also protecting what 
you’re doing. So I think a lot of the time people are either very open, and they’re 
like, “I want to experience all this and write about all this,” and that kind of 
allows them to get over-influenced by people. I think of my life as a writer as a 
kind of navigation between states of openness and states of saying okay. I’m going 
to cultivate what I’ve been seeking outside. I think to do that, you need to - 
there’s a certain element of closing. It’s kind of like an aperture. Periods of 
openness and just thinking about that balance - maybe you want to be open all 
the time, and that’s fine. Just finding that balance that works for you. You can 
always retreat - and retreating isn’t bad, it’s just taking some time alone to 
figure out what you’re doing, and you can’t do that if you’re out at poetry 
readings all the time. There’s research time and there’s making-the-work time, and 
those can switch on and off, so it’s fine if there are periods when you’re not 
writing. I think that people who say that you have to write every day, that might 
be their practice, but I think it’s weird to say that you have to write every day. I 
think it’s fine to go through periods of not writing and periods of writing. 
Reading is so important to being a writer, and you can tell when a poet isn’t 
reading by reading their work. It’s not about being directly influenced by what 
you’re reading, but again, that has something to do with that aperture, being open 
to other people’s work. And just reiterating what I said earlier, to use your life 
as a writer to also take care of other writers is important and leads to an ethics 
of generosity that feeds the work too. 

5. Prom wrltHt.com/qa-wlth-alumnlfreader-emlly-skilllngs/ 11/10/15 

Q: How has the city of Hew York affected your work as an artist? What kind of 
communities have you found yourself to be a part of here and how has your 
interaction with those communities changed your work? 

A: Whenever I think of the city, or landscape in general, and its reciprocal 
effects on writing, I always return to this quote by Renee Gladman: “I like to 
think of moving through the sentence (as writer or reader) as moving through a 
kind of terrain. The sentence is at once a map of where we have gone and where we 
wish to go.” Hew York City has been the grid I send my language into, a living 
source text, with inherent rhythms, structures and histories. I’m also (perhaps like 
most Hew Yorkers) real estate obsessed, so I like walking at night and peering into 
spaces that aren’t mine and window shopping for other lives. I think some poems 
emerge from this feeling. I’ve been trying to describe a series of poems I’ve been 
working on as “magnetized walks”—I move through the city and accumulate images 
and information. I attract a form through moving. 

In a more literal sense, I feel like I was “raised” by certain HYC institutions and 
communities, and Lang was my first. I was introduced to Belladonna*, a 
collaborative feminist publisher and event series, while at Lang through my 
teacher Jennifer Firestone. At 19, Belladonna* gave me a crash course in the 
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feminist avant-garde, and I’ve met so many amazing women and mentors through my 
work there. I think Belladonna* and Lang still have that strong connection. 

I went to every reading I could at the Poetry Project, it felt like poetry church 
and also another kind of school 

Q: What did you study while at Lang, and how did it lead to your present studies 
and creative work? 

A: Lang was the only non-conservatory integrated arts program where I could 
pursue rigorous dance training and also study writing. It was a very simple choice 
for me. 


I’m actually writing an essay right now about Lvn Hejinian’s My Life and how it 
changed my trajectory as a writer. It was taught to me in a comp class (I believe 
it’s called “Writing the Essay” at Lang) by a graduate student, which looking back 
was such a radical choice, to teach this experimental nonlinear text in the 
context of compositional writing! I think that book opened up a lot for me in 
terms of how to access narrative, body and memory. It felt permission-granting. 
Then a few years later I read Theresa Hak Kvung Cha’s Dictee in a course taught 
by Alexandra Chasin and that was a similarly huge moment in my life as a reader. 
I did a lot of dancing at Lang, which made my Literary Studies classes all the 
more special. They were like these little pockets of intense thinking during my 
mostly kinesthetic days. It allowed me to not get caught up in the idea of being a 
writer while still cultivating a writing practice. 

Some Lang highlights: being part of the Writing Bellows program, talking 
nonfiction classes with Margo Jefferson (who I’ve been so lucky to study with as 
both an undergraduate and graduate student) and Colette Brooks. I also studied 
with my dance mentor and now close friend Alexandra Seller, who I collaborate 
with on texts for her dances. She has really influenced me as a mover and a 
thinker. 

Jennifer Pirestone is still my favorite poetry teacher. It felt more like a 
laboratory. She emphasized community in the class, and had us write letters about 
our poetics to another student during the course of the semester. I’m still friends 
with my “pen pal,” Ivy Johnson, who is an incredible poet living in the Bay Area. 

Q: Is there a relationship between dance and writing? How do you your various 
creative interests inform each other? 

A: I was trained as a ballet dancer, a form in which shape and line (outward 
appearance and achievement of a standard) is prioritized over personal 
experience and sensation. 

When I made the switch from classical ballet to what one might call 
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“contemporary” or “postmodern” dance, a field mostly free from a single style or 
technique, I realized something: in the dancing I most enjoyed, personal sensation 
was given equal importance with outward appearance; there was less of a 
hierarchy between internal and external experience. Sensory patterns (how to fall 
to the floor softly etc.) were used to further technique, which was gauged not by 
a conformity to a specific standard, but to a state of adaptability, nuance and 
readiness. 

I feel there is much poetry, often labeled “difficult”, that values this sensory 
experience and arrives at a space that is not overdetermined. 

I think being a physical person with a knowledge of somatic structures and bodily 
systems has greatly influenced my writing. I studied Forsythe Improvisation as a 
student at Lang, and one of the modes William Forsythe developed for 
understanding movement was to view the moving body as existing within a cube 
made up of points. When you move (an arc or a swipe or a crouch) you are drawing 
connections between points, inscribing your own personal container as you move 
through space. Although it might seem confining, I’ve always found this image as 
very beautiful I bring my receptacle with me and I make it as I go along. The 
point is to make yourself limitless by acknowledging your limits. Also there’s 
something about drawing connections between seemingly incongruous ideas or 
images that connects this movement practice with how I write poems. 

Q: Do you have any tips for younger people navigating the impulses of urban life 
and creative practice? What advice would you give to your nineteen-year old self? 

A: I’d say, above all, surround yourself with the people in your community who are 
invested in caring for other artists. There’s a lot of work to be done that 
involves supporting other writers: teaching, hosting readings, publishing, helping 
presses you love stay afloat. I think this “work” is just as important as your own 
work. I’m not saying sacrifice all of your energy for others, I’m saying these 
people will become the people who support and influence you. 

6. From Poets & Writers, January/February 2018 

Q: How did your book Fort Not begin? 

A: This book is a collection of mostly discrete poems that I wrote in graduate 
school (a handful were written in the time before and after). I never set off to 
write it; I looked back and gathered things I’d previously written and arranged 
them and drew out connections among them. It’s more of an act of returning. I 
think many first books begin this way, by remembering what’s been done already. 
Some of the shared attentions and themes of the book include depression, gender, 
color, painting and visual art, toxic white femininity, cloudiness, somatic 
experience, cantankerousness, jealousy, sex, light, America, collage, feelings 
without names, looming dread, boredom, water. I think in a larger sense I wanted to 
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create a space where a state of not quite knowing felt expert, delightful, 
powerful. 


Q: Inspiration? 


A: I feel a little corny saying this, hut my friends are my greatest inspiration. I 
am about to co-teach a class on the poetics of refusal with a friend, the poet and 
artist Simone Kearney, at Parsons School of Design. Our conversations around this 
subject, around phenomenology and Gaston Bachelard’s The Poetics of Space, 
Virginia Woolf’s On Being Ill, and other texts that draw out these “slow states,” 
have really helped to create an environment for my work to emerge. The workshops 
and seminars I attended at Columbia were also instrumental My students inspire 
me every week with their risk-taking and generosity. John Cleese’s character, 

Basil Pawlty, in the 1970s British sitcom Pawltv Towers shaped a lot of my early 
fascination with language, as did my father’s yellow legal pads, my mother’s 
excellent malapropisms and non sequiturs (“mind like a steel sieve” / “letting the 
can of worms out of the bag”), and my brother’s baroque prose and steady diet of 
cyberpunk novels. I am a dedicated follower of a Twitter account of Yiddish 
proverbs. 

Q: Influences? 

A: John Ashbery, A. R. Ammons, Marcella Durand, Laura (Riding) Jackson, Eileen 
Myles, Prancis Ponge, Sei Shonagon, Mary Ruefle, Douglas Kearney, Susan Howe, 
Myung Mi Kim, Ariana Reines, Claudia Rankine, P. T. Prince, Emily Hunt, H. D., 
Harrvette Mullen, Adam Pitzgerald, Alice Notley, Pernando Pessoa, my teachers 
Timothy Donnelly and Dorothea Lasky, Wayne Koestenbaum, Tracie Morris, Edouard 
Leve, Kim Hvesoon, Jorie Graham, Lucy Ives, Lvn Hejinian, Elizabeth Bishop, Jorge 
Luis Borges, James Schuyler, Lisa Robertson, Ali Power, Emily Dickinson, William 
Wordsworth, my dance teacher Alexandra Seller. 

Q: Writer’s block remedy? 

A: I usually reach an impasse because I need to take a minute to recharge, so I 
listen to that. I quiet down my writer mind and enter a reading-seeing phase that 
may last weeks or months. I use a lot of repetition and anaphora in my work (some 
of which gets cut later) because I find the experience of repeating oneself to be 
both necessary in our times and deeply clarifying and stimulating. To repeat a 
phrase is both to stabilize it in the memory of the writer and reader and to 
question its soundness, as in Gertrude Stein’s “Rose is a rose is a rose is a rose.” 
The rose is both etched in our mind and transformed, transmogrified. When I still 
made dances, I was obsessed with repetition and resultant exhaustion, and I often 
repeat as a way of entering or reentering a poem. I think I learned how to do this 
by listening to Anne Waldman and Dorothea Lasky. 

One question I am still grappling with is how to negotiate a balance between 
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“innovation,” constraint, and intuition. The painter Jane Freilicher put it best, I 
think, when she said, “To strain after innovation, to worry about being on ‘the 
cutting edge’ (a phrase I hate), reflects a concern for a place in history or one’s 
career rather than the authenticity of one’s painting.” There’s also, I think, a 
quieter quote somewhere about her letting go of the pressure to be innovative, 
and that she felt she could really paint after that, but I can’t seem to find it 
anywhere. 

This sounds a little strange, but I like to think of my life so far as a writer as a 
kind of oscillation between states of openness and movement and states of 
stillness and solitude. There are islands of production, productivity, and then 
pockets of ... nothing. I think I am grateful to my depression in this way, in that 
it often forces me to be still. 

Q: Advice? 

A: Support other writers by editing their books, teaching their work, inviting 
them to read, publishing them, letting them sleep on your couch, etc. Put your 
work in the hands of only people you know to be caring and dedicated. I am 
grateful that being a poet is perhaps more of a career path than it once was, and 
I know that being heard and read is vital to the form. That being said, I do find 
the professionalization of poetry (in which we all engage) to be in some ways 
hurtful to the writing itself. It’s okay to turn it off sometimes, this drive toward 
productivity. When you are writing, you are not involved in career making; you 
are being a poet. You are also a poet when you are teaching or walking around or 
doing your day job or looking at art. Don’t partition off your daily life from 
your writing life. 


Eileen Myles once visited an undergraduate poetry workshop taught by Jennifer 
Firestone that I was taking, and she said something like: “There is something to 
being a poet that has nothing to do with writing poetry. It’s an identity.” This 
was such a relief for me when I heard it almost ten years ago, and yet I’m still 
not sure what it means. Perhaps what it means to me keeps changing. I like that. 
Finding time to write: I am a very slow writer. I only sit down to write a poem a 
handful of times per month, but I find I am constantly jotting down fragments, 
recording phrases, and “puttering” (to borrow one of my mother’s favorite terms) 
over lines. I usually use my phone to record these, either as a note or in a voice 
memo. These scraps gleaned from daily life become the scaffolding of many of my 
poems. I’ve been commuting to teach this semester and have also found that being 
on a train (with no Wi-Fi!) and gently zooming through a landscape is very 
conducive to writing. I just have to stay ahead of the motion sickness. 

Q: What’s next? 

A: I’m working on a book-length poem sequence called “Mother of Pearl” about the 
environment and whether or not I want to eventually have children. It uses 
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fragments of language from the anonymous Middle English poem “Pearl,” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, lyrics from Roxy Music’s song “Mother 
of Pearl,” and probably a few more sources. It is a very different experience than 
writing Port Not, both because it is more of a project book than a collection, and 
because it relies on and is building itself around found language. I also want to 
start writing a novel but don’t quite know how. 

Review of Port Hot by Valerie Duff-Strautmann (foursquarereview.com) 

In Port Not, Emily Skillings turns first imperceptible and later thundering self- 
conscious moments into rapid leaps in thought, line-to-line and often word-to- 
word. Her poems build on synaptic charge rather than rational or linear trains of 
thought, and the strength of this collection lies in how often Skillings’s poems 
make the right jump, hit the right note, and convince us of the connections 
between her speaker’s subjective quirks and a more universal experience. 

Or sometimes the choice she makes creates a dissonance so great that she forces a 
response (one of the few poem titles with an I exemplifies this dissonance: “I Love 
Wiping My Hands on Other People’s Dirty Things”). In calling attention to herself, 
Skillings is illuminated, yet she is always nodding to the reader from behind the 
curtain: I am here to corral or unleash the chaos. Sometimes she simply pops into 
the poem to remind us what’s at stake, as in the story that unfolds in “The Pour 
Causes”: 

Unfolding drama: A girl or speck goes to a pool 
or amphitheater. Girl or speck is the material 
or matter. An amphitheater or pool is the form 
or shape the material or matter enters. Human 
uncertainty is the end. Stain is the effect 

that finishes it. Did I remember that correctly? 

The pre-owned, gently used shelves reverberate 
with historical sound. It gets all unsung, enormous. 

If I could be unbuttoned, it could be moments ago 
when I am all out of the brass in myself. 

The unfolding consciousness in these poems, occasionally narrative though more 
often associative, comes to an abrupt halt when Skillings begins to second guess; 
these jolts are pleasing. It’s hard not to be won over by the brass of this voice. 
Her lines move confidently and conversationally before surprising us with a new 
register of language or point of reference: 

There are so many paintings of Lucretia 
stabbing herself and they’re all 
pretty terrific. My personal favorites 
are the ones where she looks bored (Rembrandt, 

Parmigianino, Sellaer, Cranach 
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the Elder) like she’s just sticking 
a casual reminder 

between her tits that life is suffering, 
and a certain quota of daily blood 
is needed for a decant into that ancient 
ceremonial chalice of feminine shame ... 
(’’Matron of No”) 


Here are clear feelings about the historical domination of women, and (as the poem 
goes on) the ways in which Lucretia’s story is played out daily (all women, on some 
level, Skillings implies, are like powerful and helpless Lucretia). It’s not just the 
moments in which Skillings speaks in the poems that become sharpened around the 
I, but in the small flashes of herself that surprise even Skillings we are most 
drawn into her world: “caught in my phone’s own beam / is my greasy face” (“Matron 
of No”). These moments are captured and heightened by the technology of the 
twenty-first century that finds itself completely at home in Skillings’ verse. 

The I is shattered, as we all truly are, more than ever. In ’’Girls Online,” Skillings 
imagines the ether in which we also exist: ’’The first line is a row of girls, / 
twenty-five of them, almost / a painting, shoulders overlapping.” This is the new 
fractured reality: ’’One says, I’m myself here.” She is looking at reality through a 
series of perspectives, all of which are relative. So when she speaks through the 
voice of a dead Victorian author, we know the question is pertinent to Skillings’ 
own work: 

Am I the furniture, 
or the pattern, 
resting plaintively, on it? 

(“Emily Bronte’s Last Words”) 

The enigma of the new reality is part of the draw. Eort Not invites a cluster of 
associations: the title, ostensibly drawn from the Laura Riding Jackson epigraph 
that starts the book (in which ’’poet” and poetry ”is a wall that closes and does 
not”) gets its play against “Eort Something,” another poem in the collection; the 
idea of fortnight lingers (there are two poems titled “Eort Not” in the collection, 
not spaced 14 pages apart, however); also Eort Knot, Eort Knox, Eort Naught. These 
associative tendrils spring from each carefully chosen word and create room for 
each other; the idea of a fort not is an edifice with nothing inside-yet somehow, 
it holds. 

In the same way, Skillings acknowledges and dismisses dichotomies. In “Eort Not” 
(the second version), she transcends gender binaries by becoming a war machine: 

The gender I wanted to become 
was actually more of an arm 
movement - simultaneously 
strong, accurate, elegant, lilting 
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and weaponized. 


Underlying it all, the reader feels Skillings’s dedication to experiment and 
hybrid; she revels in transformation. In “Farts of a World” for painter Fane 
Freilicher, single stanzas hang in exhibition on each page. “The Banks” works 
against the structure of the typed line. The mood in a Skillings poem can feel 
post postmodern: 

here spat my punk ancestor 

and to the writers listed below I dedicate my vast 
natural shapes, unnatural ones 
just a little break here 
no reason 

you don’t need any reason 

There’s a danger here that the meaning gets lost in the meaninglessness, or that 
the music will die in her easy familiarity, but Skillings finds a way to make it 
work in the music of repetitions (less a music than a beat, but of course the beat 
is music), and in the networking of the image: 

“I feel the same’ in response to a confession, but mistype 
“I feel the sand.” Sunburned on a stupid beach of zero ideas. 

A logic grows, a white chrysanthemum. 

It becomes very intense and external, like opera. 

(“Davthing”) 


When she says “I feel a nessness” (“Bay”), we feel it, too - whether liveliness, 
wildness, unruliness, expansiveness - whether she is building her buildings on a 
negative, as in “Fort Not,” or through an accretion, as in “Flower Chamber” (in 
which there is a placard: “It read: Here, Right Here / Nowhere Else / Underneath 
and Above / This Building / Apartment Building Building / Building Avenue / 
Building Area, Still Building // Building Building Building // Building 
Building”), Skillings implicates us in the construction. 

Poems (Prom Port Hot, The Song Cave, 2017) 

Backchannel 

I buy an orb-shaped glass orb 

and a designer candle 

and go home to touch myself. 


I take off everything but my shag coat, 
turn on some minimalist drone 
sent to me by a man. 
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I was never almost partly there. 

I was on a stone beach in Newfoundland 

enjoying near-perfect sound 

with the early, hovering crowd of bodies. 

I was in early evening Brooklyn 
backchanneling an elder about acupuncture 
receiving dull, potato-shaped aches, 
ag-old pricks, hyperbolic 

Encyclopedia of World Mythology-sized feelings. 

Ereshkigal bolts the seven gates of the underworld 
against her sister, ruler of heaven. 

Isis buries replicas of Osiris’s genitals 
in Egypt’s maternal earth fields 

Some chick gets pregnant when she squats in clay. 
Her baby a limbless waterpot with giant mouth 
betrays her in the river. 

A glitter splotch moves across my eye. 

Bacteria raft? 

I’ve been drinking too much possessed broth. 

I pre-condition. I condition. I deep condition. 

I leave-in condition. I deflect an image 
of the body as a series 
of hermetically sealed plastic cubes 
filled with sluggish wasps. 

I can skillfully point at something 
by connecting it to a term 
with a little line from my 
character viewer of recently 
used icons, but really there’s nothing 
in these texts to end on. 

I climb out into a thought- 
some rare embossed urn, 
youngish flowers pasted 
on the back of light, 
misaligned polka dots 
on an entitled seam, 

a pulse in my ass, 

the exquisitely dropped beat 
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I’ve been searching for 
in most holdable objects. 

Fort Not 

I’m not really that kind 
of smart. Sometimes I can hardly. 

I hear a little bell 
and a film gets all over. 

Twice yesterday, actually, 
the imagined consensual entered. 

Held onto for a long time. A shriek 
parade was ordered by the county. 

The gender I wanted to become 
was actually more of an arm 
movement - simultaneously 
strong, accurate, elegant, lilting 

and weaponized. Scrolling white text 
opened doors to previous anticipation. 
The opening credits came on last, 
all puffed out with options. 

I did this very gentle tapping 
to activate the month in my skull 
I watched some massage-related porn 
for purely relaxational purposes, 

locked violets and crystals 
in the gun safe. Mold bloomed 
on the ceiling in the museum 
of best practices. Everyone got sour. 

If it’s ok to cry 

in this widening, groaning hall, 

I’ll do it after I sign 
for the deliveries. 

The smallest muscles in my hands 
are hard at work 
generating a closeness to god 
that is rare in these parts. 
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When I end the American movie 

and it rains all over the Puget Sound, 

will you shepherd me 

to the opposite of safety. Place 

one hand at the small 
of my wreck. Pour out 
every single refreshment. 

There’s so many savings 

and so little time. 

Sally wore a bathing suit. 

Nobody’s home 

at the Holiday Inn Express. 

The scenic route drowned 
a long time ago. 

Didn’t you know? Water froze 
in the generation. 

Port Not 

Don’t send money 
Don’t send thoughts 
Don’t send flowers to fie 
on my table 

Don’t send form 
Don’t send goods 
Don’t send space 
Don’t send the sensual 
Don’t send energy, eccentricity 
anything living 

Don’t send credit 
Don’t send ideas 

please for the love of god don’t send the body 
Don’t send creation 
Don’t send image 
curation 
no gender 

Don’t send design 
Don’t send metaphor 
Don’t send design your own 
Don’t send the account 
Don’t send a collective 
of individual action 
Don’t send art 



Don’t send clean lines 
Don’t send investment 
Don’t send activisn 
Don’t send the flag, the obelisk 
Don’t send your shitty living rooms 
they all look alike 

Don’t send perspective 
Don’t send context 
Don’t send history 
Don’t send influence 
the hot object 

Don’t send movement 
Don’t send craft 

habit 
tendency 
the soft myth 
architecture 
that shirt in the window 
Don’t send it 

Don’t send the song either 
Don’t send love 
Don’t send progress 
Don’t send poetry, no 

Don’t send a home 
Don’t send friends, no 

they’ve all gone anyway 

Send 

Send water 
Send thing 
Send color 

texture 

Send the dirt 
Send nothing 

Send sound 
Send death 
Then sound again 

Carpet Town 

I walked into the ugly carpet 
and decided to live there. 

Everyone was there already, 

all the cats I ever loved, my favorite sodas 

and snack cakes, 
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most of my friends and family. 

The people’s names were slightly altered, 
but only by a few letters 
and they were people I loved 
and recognized. I wasn’t worried. 

I found a warm spot on the southeast corner 

near the puke-green stripe 

and settled in 

really got comfortable 

with the tinny sounds 

and the body soil 

and the faint feet smell 

and this squeaking sound like grass weeping 

whenever you moved or someone greeted you 

with a wave or deep bow. 

And I was in love with the way the carpet 
held you in place, almost like a delightful, 
straightjacket tightness. 

I enjoyed 

the way the green and red fibers 
almost mixed at my border 
but didn’t. It made me remember 
bifurcated fields of flowers. 

I was sad for a minute and missed nature. 

I started a lucrative dish delivery service 
for people who needed more dishes 
or just wanted new ones. 

Then something really weird started to happen. 

All of my friends’ faces, the people I knew 

from before my carpet days 

from tongue red and assfoam, 

spirulina, and Marmite beige 

grew metal faces. They had been dipped 

by something, held by the feet 

and lowered into a vat. 

Their gestures made low sounds. 

They stopped talking. I was scared. 

The carpet loosened around us. 

I grabbed my favorite dishes 
and hid inside a fiber loop 
long enough to catch my breath. 

It was getting dark as I began to wonder 
where I might put my face to sleep. 

I walked until I reached the edge. 

I could hear the low howls of the dead. 
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The cats had followed me. 

I always do dumb shit like this. 

Champion Flowers 

I hope this note finds you feeling very comfortable. 

I’m in the fourth antechamber on the right, 
just trying something new on the picture. 

There are buckets of color for our advancement - 
amassed lilies make a green cave. Lightest sardines 
tossed against dishwater light. Duplicate birds. 

I caught a swelling node. How? It can happen. 

Buildings grow along the timeline like bacterial crystals. 

I found the wildest circles to shade through. 

I admit I stressed about it, but it was productive 
It could be finished early as tomorrow. 

In the daily revision everything gets toned way 
way down. I feel squashed, but tell myself to power 
around, metallic and thin, throw out the gaudy textiles. 

The mold toxicity results arrive under the door. 

It would be presumptive to say the dreariness of outside 
will leave us feeling determined and invigorated. 

The word format is gone. The word dwelling 
disappears. The wall dissolves into a pile. 

Lust like that, as they often say. 

I dim the Himalayan salt lamp. Nothing goes here. 

I’ve tried almost everything. We let ourselves outside. 

But now, doused in your new black felt cape, you look better 
than ever before, bending to admire the gray rocks. 

We make a blue line in the field with our breath. 

Could this be diagrammed? I fear I am always tired. 

You returning your back to me, a swivel 
into a predetermined groove. I couldn’t get 
that texture back after that day. It was gone. 

Is a report possible? It is impossible. 

When I Was a Glacier 


That Bruegel painting 
of hunters returning 
in winter, the filmmakers 
go nuts for it. A sad rabbit 
on a stick & more. It’s like 
really in there, tonally - 
a male, disappointed 
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group trudge towards 
a more lighthearted 
communal flurry, women 
and children full of fire 
upholding weird roofs 
doing the real work. 

A moment ago I moved 
something (not particularly 
large) to the other side 
of the table and felt 
so old and immense 
and in control Like a truck 
crunching on its path. 

I project white onto the 
floorboards. And isn’t it 
this music from that ballet 
that always makes us? 

Indisting uishable 

from a folktale pink shock 

of pure quartz through the wall 
Give me one irregular mark 
for my thigh to pit the year 
against. 16 txl -centurv sound 
gets all over the davbed 
and you relocate your teeth 
to the opposite nipple. 

My thought in that moment 
it’s a brutal cave. 

Brightest bird, tailfeather, 
increasing gray line, fail me 
my distant mountain. 

fort Something 

There was a history there of men overtaking and rebuilding and casting to ruin, 
then drawing up new plans, beginning anew, hesitating, revising only to tear down 
and build again, and always slightly off center. The old structures lay low, 
shaven very close towards disappearing, and the men forgot what they had once 
been there for. They would pace the grounds, the current geometries and sketches 
leaving their minds just as newer ones arrived. Neighboring cousins would ship in, 
ask to see the plans, squint at them, breathe heavily, muttering, ’’this needs to be 
done over,” and a new process would start on top of forgotten plots, fresh visions 
interrupting and clotting over the preceding ones. Soon after the day the wrong 
stones (too smooth, or too flat, or not enough) were delivered for the second time, 
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and a favorite work animal fell ill, interest in fortitude waned and the men 
scattered into neighboring projects, absorbing themselves with agriculture, 
family, and deep thought. The site had been abandoned for years when officials in 
England urged the nearby colony to rebuild against Native populations, citing 
their ’’growing hostility” and the location’s military value. Colonel David Dunbar, 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Woods in America, took firm steps to reestablish a 
structure. Nobody was sure if there were people watching from the woods, but the 
workers felt seen, then overseen, then ultimately neglected. They decided it would 
be best to construct around a giant rock, moved there and discarded like a bad 
egg by the Laurentide Ice Sheets, glaciers that traveled from Canada 25,000 years 
earlier to sweep away much of the evidence of earlier glaciations, eroding both 
the bedrock and previously existing sediment cover. The boulder at the heart of 
the growing fort left little room inside for people or weapons or planning of any 
kind, just two small circular walkways connected by meager stairwells and a 
garret with no overhead or balustrade to speak of. Later, with the erection of 
Port Pownall farther east and the fall of Quebec, the need for anything there 
ceased and the Massachusetts governor ordered the rebuilding to come to an end. 
The low walls of the ruins were, for a long time, used to house farming equipment. 
Then families began to come for picnics. Oyster shell heaps glowed underground, 
alkalizing the soil, never to be unearthed. A few vague and confusing plaques 
were posted and ignored. A preservation committee was formed and meets in the 
library on Tuesday evenings. Coffee is served with supermarket cake and the 
minutes are typed up by a secretary and sometimes lost. Lust last week, two 
friends climbed to the top to take in the spectacular view. One wore red circular 
sunglasses and left them behind, hooked onto the newly implemented guardrail It 
is Lune 8th at sundown. It is the morning of Lune 9th. It is almost midday. 

Maw 


Like an erotic dream 
in which I 
in dark overalls 
run over my body 
a lint roller 
until the argument 
no sorry sorry 
the garment 
disappears completely 
- sheets after sheets 
of sticking black 
jete into the 
mouth of the garbage - 
I want to remove 
the sun of you 
from my stone 
Emily said 
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they told her 
they said 

she wrote like a man 
was it in a class 
or on paper 

I think she was Dragging 

precisely because 

I got so jealous 

it was like a light 

jacket thrown over 

her shoulders 

in sixty-five degrees 

her foot casually holding open the door 

after a question posed 

to the person inside 

not caring how they answer 

the foot is removed 

prematurely 

oh bring me that rock 

to smash me in I 

would take any pill 

to drown in green 

to make nothing 

the baby 

the lover 

the voicemail, the wasp 
the electronic trace 
at the curve of thought 
that interrupts this 
this hyperactive 
wet vellum brain 
get out, out 
get off 

it feels so good 
going through 
I can’t stop 
you’re dead now 
or slightly eternal 
the air of the answer 
drinking it down 

flower Chamber 

Empty and half awake, 

I met my exchange cousin for the first time, 
found her services to be almost reliable, 
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rode the repeating pause to the very top of feeling. 


I came, waited and contemplated almost nothing, 
was forced to leave after nobody showed up 
to the mouth-to-mouth party. 

It was almost an hour ago to the second. 

It’s like those circulated myths about imperceptibly small 

yet incredibly dense objects sinking 

through an entire apartment complex, five or eight 

consecutive living room floors, 

to hover in the basement’s single bulb. 

I’m coming to a curve in this logic. 

The line flows itself into a chamber shape 
only to swerve, douse my walking project 
in ground stimulants, and dissolve. 

I walked past the middle class nausea 
of patchy, poorly-seeded lawns, 
walked into the depressed shopping mall 
where each item gets its own store, price tag, 

and uniformed guardian, past the woman 
who was hurled forever into public, 
who dies each day in the same footprints. 

I walked and imagined a dock into permission. 

I walked up to a building 

that advertised a flower Chamber 

of insurmountable beauty on its glass facade. 

Between my feet I saw a cobblestone 

and on that cobblestone was a small gold placard 

and on that small gold placard was an engraving. 

It read: Here, Right Here 
Nowhere Else 
Underneath and Above 
This Building 

Apartment Building Building 

Building Avenue 

Building Area, Still Building 

Building Building Building 
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Building Building 

About the poem: 

I find myself most wanting to write when I’m listening to other poets read their 
work. I suppose this calls into question the degree to which I’m “listening,” but 
maybe it’s a different kind of listening. I remember very clearly being at the 
Poetry Project for a poet karaoke night in 2012 during which the wifi wasn’t 
working so there was really no karaoke at all (no youtube on which to pull up 
songs) and it defaulted to a reading. Poes anyone remember this?I started to 
think about zip codes, possibly because a poet read a poem with a zip code in it, 
and then addresses, how they are this widening of location—beginning with 
person, building and apartment number, followed by borough, city and then this 
little numerical tag. I then tried to imagine an address that didn’t give any 
information about place while still signifying place’s essence, which prompted me 
to write the last seven lines. The rest of the poem moved into that feeling 
through a cataloguing of non-arrivals. I just revised the poem thinking about 
this, as I hadn’t looked at it in a few years. Thanks for that opportunity to 
revisit. 

Basement Delivery 

Having lived so long without one, we forgot 
what a basement felt like - how it seemed 
to the carriers, to the inhabitants, 
the structures, that there was an underneathness 
to all that daily interaction and exchange - 
i.e. an empty teacup hovering just above a pool. 

On the day the basement was delivered 
pink air made its way underneath the canopy. 

Ten strong women arrived to pump it through the ground, 

evicting domestic earthworms, telepathic moss 

and scarce minerals. An important rivulet was rerouted. 

The sub-story attached and crystallized like in that dream. 

The whole procedure only took a few minutes. 

In the presence of a basement, our history was whisked, 
indexed into a ladder, roped down - our kidneys and lungs 
wrung out. We stood around slowly. We were cooled 
and stored. In the parlor, at first blush of waking, 
our usual words and arrangements seemed normal enough, 

but then that lower sound, that kept air, f unneled up to us. 

A collection freed itself. It was again again. Leave no stone already. 
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Phoenicia, Hunter, Cairo 

for Dorothea Lasky 

On the dus ride 
from Hew York to Delhi 
I see a dead horse 

(at least I think it’s dead) laid flat 
in a field. The man in front of me 
eats Pritos and wears cologne. 

I think the real dream 
would he to never again 
have to beg for sex. To be bent 

over a pile of recalled dental chairs. 

I recline in my seat. The window takes 
hundreds of pictures for me. 

The temperature 
today so comically low 
it’s a song. 

Matron of Ho 

There are so many paintings of Lucretia 

stabbing herself and they’re all 

pretty terrific. My personal favorites 

are the ones where she looks bored (Rembrandt, 

Parmigianino, Sellaer, Cranach 

the Elder) like she’s just sticking 

a casual reminder 

between her tits that life is suffering, 
and a certain quota of daily blood 
is needed for a decant into that ancient 
ceremonial chalice of feminine shame. Drip 

drip. Reclining on a sofa in the mid-century style 
I allow a stranger’s black-and-white boy cat 
with bright pink rubber caps on all its claws 
and a clipped tail to knead a soft space, this shelf 
of fat above my organs. It feels invasive 
but not unpleasant, a therapy 
taken in foggy discomfort. 
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Caught in my phone’s own beam 
is my greasy face, which, downturned, 
admires the Expressionist skyscraper 
proposed hut never built 
by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
for Berlin’s Eriedrichstrafie, its points 
pointing at an overgrowth in me, 
my finger hovering over the street, 
no vehicles below, no people, 
the black smudge of city movement 
implying by erasure 
those who move 

through its striated, dynamic soot. 

And what of the top? A blade garden. 

Bull of women seeking aesthetic revenge. 

I think I might like to go away. 

I think I might like to bond 

with the darkest stuff, revisit the peeling corner 

that exists in almost every room 

and is exquisite artwork that nobody looks at— 

to sit with it awhile until a feeling of lateral 

motion takes over, a whisk 

into a syncretion of senses 

from different legendary themes. 

And now the cat is on the dining room table 
licking goat cheese from an earthenware bowl. 

The big windows let the night in on a timer. 

The room does its thing to me again. 

’’Your lips / your eyes.” That gentle shuffle 
of petals across the brain. 

About the poem; 

I wrote this poem on my phone in someone else's house. I was feeling bored and 
kind of physically gross, like I needed a shower. I went to take a picture of the 
cat and the camera accidentally turned on my face, a contemporary occurrence 
that, to my horror, happens to me almost dally You attempt to capture something 
outside yourself and the aperture focuses Inward. This is also sometimes what 
happens when one sets out to write, we aim outside to eventually go inside. 

I was housesitting, and I often feel that being in a space inhabited and designed 
by another person, being around other people’s stuff, allows me a new way of 
associating. It is extremely luxurious to be surrounded by new things, the 
furniture in exciting configurations, disorienting relationships among surfaces, 
new colors and objects to be with, live in. Even the body is forced to create new 



pathways of being and moving in unfamiliar domestic spaces. You get tuned 
differently. Though inspiring, it’s never quite comfortable. In his terrific essay 
"On Housesitting,"Brian Blanchfield calls this having "a vacated life to try on." 

This new space got me thinking about some images I’ve always loved and returned 
to, including an illustration of a tower designed by Hies Van der Rohe—a MoMA 
postcard version of this moody little sketch, entitled "Wabe" (Honeycomb), from 
some Bauhaus exhibit, hung above my writing desk for some time—and also the 
many classic paintings of Lucretia "in the act" of inf dieting a small dagger upon 
her breast. I’ve always been so tickled by the gaze in many renditions of this 
scene, how she sometimes looks bored even in the wake of her own tragedy. There is 
rarely a convincing glimpse of pain in her expression. I once confessed my 
fascination with this to an art history student I very briefly dated and he 
corrected me, saying that the Lucretia’sphysiognomy in these examples was just a 
result of the painting style of the period, and that I should not read into her 
apparent emotional detachment. Whatever! The sharp geometry of the building and 
the point of the dagger seem to reach me in a similar way. 

In one of the rooms in Bodge Hall where I had many of my graduate classes, there 
was a corner where an old radiator met a wall on which the paint was consistently, 
almost vigorously, peeling back in curled strips. I would always "check in" with it 
in class, in moments where I felt detached or uninterested. It became a kind of 
landmark for my thinking, a visual touchstone, and I would often relate it to the 
material being discussed. I was happy to be able to land on it in my own writing, 
to know that I could find it not only in memory, or in this poem, but also in new 
rooms I hadn’t yet visited. 

The beginning of the poem, a friend pointed out to me, seems indirectly or 
subconsciously influenced by the list of painters at the onset of John Ashbery’s 
"Caravaggio and His Followers," which could be true. 

I am not really sure what to make of these convergences of images. I know I 
couldn’t have written the poem anywhere else. The room was very dark, and the 
dark was almost velvety, and I could see my own apartment building from its 
large windows. The couch was handsome. I was feeling a little slighted by a man. 
The phrase "does its thing to me" is the only way I could write "has its way with 
me, ’’ which is actually closer to what I meant but felt like a disgusting thing to 
put in a poem. 

After searching for ages for a last line that would fit, I decided to lob off the 
last couplet. The last line in the published version feels penultimate to me. The 
first line of the, now absent, couplet was ”I’m no longer concerned with picture 
quality" I reread Canto IV of the Inferno looking for something to end on, 
convinced it would be imbedded in the lines dedicated to the virtuous and 
renowned unbaptized of limbo’s trembling "eternal air" (in which Lucretia is 
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brief.ly glimpsed) but it never showed its face. As a result, the poem feels 
pleasantly incomplete. 

Girls Online 


The first line is a row of girls, 
twenty-five of them, almost 
a painting, shoulders overlapping, 
angled slightly toward you. 

One says: I’m myself here. 

The others shudder and laugh 
through the ribbon core that strings 
them. They make a tone tighter 
by drumming on their thighs and 
opening their mouths. The girls 
are cells. The girls are a fence, 
a fibrous network. One by one 
they describe their grievances. 

Large hot malfunctioning 
machines lie obediently at their sides. 

Their shirts are various shades 
of ease in the surrounding air, 
which is littered with small cuts. 

One will choose you, press you 
into the ground. You may never 
recover. The second-to-last line 
has a fold in it. The last line is 
the steady pour of their names. 

Ultrasound in Virgo 

There is a right anterior upper uterine transmural fibroid measuring 4.5 x 4.2 x 
3.3 cm. Previously this measured 3 x 2.4 x 2.8 cm. 

- West Side Radiology, April 21, 2017 

I reached down into the pot 
of sunset fragments, 
took a handful 
to spread on the reticulum 

vacated a painting 
with a hiss, for another 
with TV, a man, that mushroom 
lamp, a good tree 

you crossed the room 
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I took no food. The air 
carried a message 
a scheme dropped 

to its fours 
heat constellating 
through the old body 
its door of life 

when I exhaled in bed 
the sound surprised me 
someone else trapped, held 
in time, her songs escaped 


“I’m in pain,” I say 
to the technician 
spray of continuation 
little net of memory 

(her hand bears down) 
what use have you 
you there in the water 
why wail to us? 

Holland Tunnel 

so thinking /about that organism, I disappeared /into it 
- Alice Hot ley 

Somewhere there is a hole 
waiting for you 

to put yourself into it - 
hand over the fat of you 

(gently, slowly) 
into its dark center 
until you are a single raw 
rod, an inner finger 

pointing at a tree you spotted 
on the road and think you like. 

On the screen that still 
somehow holds to magic 



an elegant starlet approaches 
along a terrifying curve. 

Microbes return minerals 
to the soil 

as you walk to the mall 
to abandon your edges. 

Sometimes and all the time 
you are shut out of days. 

You pull the single hair 

out of your mouth to achieve sound. 

You lose the language necessary 
to corrupt a field. And beyond 

the factory, what little you have left 
spirals into a self-lubricating dawn. 

The nearly-spoken root 
sucks up some more water. 

The men are vicious pupils 

who open and close your springtime. 

Little buds everywhere. I don’t get 
it you say, I don’t get it at all 

You ask a sudden recognition 
on the fox-colored sofa 

as signals come out from their dens 
to arouse you. 

You emerge clean, a convinced ball 
no claims / no devices. 

The room maneuvers and becomes 
large. You lean towards the mirror 

for hours, manipulating 
tiny gardens in your face. 
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